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efforts of mother and daughter could not dislodge me. In the
course of the meal, my father learned, without apparent in-
terest, that Monsieur Etinger had never allowed his wife to
wear the same ball-dress twice, and that he had left her, until
the last moment, in ignorance of their imminent catastrophe.
On the very eve of that final journey to London from which
he intended not to return, he had given a large dinner-party
at which, she remembered, there had been caviare, quails and
other exotic delicacies. These happy reminiscences occupied
her until the meal was over. Eva and I were on the balcony.
I could only just make out her face (its extreme delicacy gave
it a ravaged look). She doled out, rather affectedly, all the
things she had been told about the stars, and about the celestial
clock which could not work unless wound up by a celestial
clock-maker. That sort of "proof", you know, does not have
much of an effect on me. How much more preferable should
I have found some unreserve on her part, a sweet confiding,
any kind of talk indicative of weakness! My heart felt full to
bursting in the stifling darkness while I waited for some sign
from her which might have loosed its feeling of constriction. If
only she had kept silent she might have freed those confidences
for which I so hotly longed to find an outlet. But she spoke
with the hesitating uncertainty of a child when it gets confused
in the telling of a fairy-tale. She marshalled her arguments in
the strict order enjoined upon her by her mother and her
director. They were too heavy for her unskilful arms to deal
with. She lifted them, and flung them in my face, but, perhaps
because I was so small, they failed to reach their target. In any
case, how pointless it all was! "Why make such an effort to
prove to me the existence of a Being whose hostility, lying
heavy upon us, furnished sufficient evidence of that formidable
and unappeasable presence?*